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- 21 today! — earning the non- 
existent key to the bothy door 


Comfortable losers: 
Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


Anonymous multimillionaires: 
Alan Dawson, James Fenton, Val 
Hamilton, Grant Hutchison, 
Roderick Manson, John Marsland, 
Andy Mayhew, David McVey, 
Martin Prouse 


Prize draws: Craig Smillie, Chris 
Tyler 
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TAC operates copyleft — all 
material reusable as long as it’s not 
forprofit « » 


TAC2-14, TACI6 and TACI9- 
20 available from above address. 
£1 eachinc p&p, £2.50 for three, £3 
for four or more. TACHI, 15 and 
17-18? Sorry... 


Phone TAC on: 0141-420-1137 
Fax TAC on: 0141-423-9332 


cybertac: 
gopher://info.gla.ac.uk/|/Subject/ 
Sport/Hill/TAC 


email: 
bodemo5@udcf.gla.ac.uk 
(editor) 

gpua0! @udcf.gla.ac.uk 
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Printed by Clydeside Press, 37 High St, 
Glasgow 0141-552-5519 


OUTLETS: 
All Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 


Glesga: Outside Now, |73 Byres Rd . 


The Outdoor Survival Shop, 

156 Buchanan St 

Prog Shop, 73 Robertson St 
Scotia Bar, | 14 Stockwell St 
Soundfolk Music, 4 Chancellor St 
Paisley: Summits, 96 Causeyside St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St 
E Kilbride:Wild Rover, 53 The Plaza 
Embra: James Thin, 57 George St 
New Heights, |34 Lothian Rd 
Archways Promotions (Sports 
Bookshop), 50 Lochrin Buildings, 
Gilmore Place 

Outdoor Trading Co, 130 Rose St 
Stirling: New Heights, 26 Barnton St 
Falkirk: 

Challenge Sports, 25 Bank St 
Dunfermline: 

Summits, 28 Canmore St 

Southern Scotland: 

Frasers: 47 Burns Statue Sq, Ayr 
15/17 Castle St, Stranraer 

80 Friars Vennel, Dumfries 

64 High St, Hawick 

2 Bannatyne St, Lanark 

Out & About, 2 Elcho St Brae, 
Peebles 

Wild Rover: 228 High St, Ayr 
Aberdeen: Marshalls, 186 George St 


Fort William: Ellis Brigham, St Mary’s 


Hall, Belford Rd 

Big Hillland: Paper Shop, Kingussie 
Munros, |4 Bank St, Aberfeldy 
Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe 

Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum 
Clive Rowland Mountain Sports, 
9/11 Bridge St, Inverness 

Moray Mountain Sports, 7 North 
St, Forres 

Aggy Skye: 

Jansport, Wentworth St, Portree 
An Tuireann, Struan Rd, Portree 
The Plain of Albion: 


Freetime, 3 West Tower St, Carlisle 


LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 
Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford 
Rd, Manchester 

Rock & Run, Unit 6, Castle Quay, 
Chester Rd, Manchester 

3-4 Cheapside, Ambleside 

98 Devonshire St, Sheffield 

The Pineapple People, Athletic 
Union, University Park, Nottingham 
Hunting Raven Bookshop, 

19 Cheap St, Frome, Somerset 
Wales (aka Lesser Albion): 

Climber & Rambler, Pont Y Pair, 
Betws-Y-Coed 


BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


Football/hillwalking 
overlaps, no.277: viewers of 
the recent Arsenal v Brondby 
UEFA Cup tie will doubtless 
have noted the startling late 
substitution by the Danes. 
Off went Bj¢grnssen or 
Andersson or some such, on 
came the no.15... Bagger! 


Oilfield/hillwalking 
overlaps, no.914: equally 
eagle-eared newshounds will 
have noted that the recent 
oilfield unearthed (or 
unseaed?) by Shell west of 
Shetland has been labelled 
the Foinaven field -—- 
presumably beause of its 
uncertain depth. 


With Highlander 3 currently 
onrelease, Chris Tyler tells 
an appropriate tale from 
Skye. He and his mate Kevin 
climbed to the Cioch, where 
they were to be photographed 
pretend-swordfighting, Ala 
Christopher Lambert and Sean 
Connery. Chris then planned 
to draw in swords fora laugh. 
Except when they shuffled out 
onto the abyss-hanging rock, 
what did they find but two 
plastic kiddies' swords 
crammed intoacrack... 


As TAC likes to keep readers 
abreast (pun very much 
intended with previous para) 
of height changes in the 
hills, one recent piece of OS 
tinkering should be noted. 
For as long as maps have 
existed, the two western 
Fannaichs, A'Chailleach and 
Sgurr Breac, have been 999m 
and 1000mrespectively. But 
now, in a shock move 
although one not yet recorded 
on its 1:50000 sheets —the 
OS has reduced Breac to 997m, 
making it the lower of the two 
hills. Another dreadful blow 
for the Sic Munroist! 


With lottery fever sweeping 
the country, TAC wonders how 
the thoughtful hillwalker 
would spend, say, £17,880,003. 
Buy Mar Lodge for the John 
Muir Trust? Invest ina 
complete set of OS maps? 
Write in and let us know what 
you would do with the dosh. 


Differences between 
Braeriach and 
Bruce Rioch 


| Braeriach is a massive granite hill in the middle of the 
Cairngorms, towering above the Lairig Ghru pass and 
beloved of hillwanders. Bruce Rioch made many telling 
midfield passes during a football career stretching from 
1964-81, and is current manager of Bolton Wanderers. 


2 TAC readers will recall Bolton featuring in these pages 
before, with the Bolt-On™ Fracture Repair Kit. Study 
of whether hamstrung and shinsplinted footballers in east 
Lancashire have hi-tech metal contraptions attached to 
their injured legs has thus far proved inconclusive. 


3 Braeriach is Scotland's third highest hill, behind Ben Nevis and Ben Macdui. Bruce Rioch had the 
third hardest shot in football history, behind Roberto Rivelino and Peter Lorimer. The ferocity of 
Rioch’s edge-of-penalty-area bullets could be deduced from the terse, macho way David Coleman 
would always say: “Rioch. One-nil!” 


4 Both hill and footballer featured significantly in your editor’s formative years. Rioch was part of 
the great mid-seventies Derby County teams, and since your editor lived on that part of the Plain 
in those days, he would occasionally visit the so-called “Baseball Ground” to see his heroes in 
action. Then, a few years later, soon after taking to the hill for the first time, he hurtled 600ft from 
Braeriach and had to be helicoptered out. 


5 Those Derby teams had other hill connections. Not only was there Old Bigmouth himself 
(clough, noun: Ravine, steep valley usu. with torrent), but also Don Masson, who achieved infamy 
in Scotland by missing a crucial penalty against Peru in the "78 World Cup — an incident 
commemorated by Don’s Stone in Glen Massan near Loch Eck. 


6 Other footballers with Cairngormish names include Andy Cairngoram himself (mentioned way 
back in TAC6) and Derry Pigweed, former goalie with Manchester City. Also, Braeriach’s most 
outlying top is Tom Dubh: 918m high and miles from anywhere, especially from Braeriach. (It’s 
nearer to an astonishing six other Munros!) And of course USA soccer international Tom Dooley, 
having scored against Alb’s finest, has recently been snapped up by the Bundesliga. 


7 Another famous Bruce is Rock and Roll’s “Bruce Hornsby and the Range”. This begs the 
question: What range? The Andes? The Karakoram? The Remarkables? Given that Hornsby 
(cousin of Fever Pitch author Nick by the way) had only one semi-memorable song — “The Way It 
Is” — perhaps the Range is that Albion bogfest, the Pennines. Mind you, at least Bruce finished the 
walk, as opposed to “Jon Bon Jovi”, who only made it half way there. 


8 Famous Braers are thin on the ground, but include the Braer Tanker Disaster and Braer Rabbit 
— creation of Richard Adams and sadly struck down, along with all his kind, by myxomatosis. 
Oddly, suppressed SNP documents have it that the great claymore-wielding icon Robert the Bruce 
was confined to his bed after Culloden by a dose of brucellosis caught from a passing cow. 


9 Only the most erudite TAC football fans will have heard of former West Bromwich Albion and 
Wigan Albion goalie Mark Grew. TAC is investigating rumours of his having a Cairngorms-loving 
brother named Larry. Spookily, Grew left WBA in December 1978 — the very month in which 
Bruce Rioch joined neighbouring Birmingham City! 
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Old Square Eyes is back. TAC’s self-styled, semi-gruntled, ex-OS cartographer, 
Alan Blanco, continues to mingle with the grid and the good... 


The Best Maps in the World? 


Ww: heard a lot about the uselessness of Sheet 12 since TAC 16 started the campaign for its abolition, but how is 
it that Sheet 2 has managed to escape attention? This easily surpasses (underpasses?) Sheet 12, and must surely 
be the work of a demented cartographer or a resident of Out Skerries. Maybe both. An OS man who was Out of his 
Skerries at the time? Or maybe One Square short of a full grid? 

Out of 1600 grid squares, Sheet 2 has only 520 not shared with Sheets 1 or 3. Almost 90% of these are pure blue holes. 
Only 59 of the 520 show any land at all, and only seven of these are not partly in the sea. Six of these seven grid squares 
contain inland lochs, so there is in fact only one square out of the whole 1600 which is full of land not shown on 
another sheet. It’s HU5664 on the island of Whalsay, and it contains a road, four-and-a-half buildings, and something 
called The Houll (pronounced “the hole”). This doesn’t appear to be anything in particular, just a name plonked there 
to pad out what would otherwise be a routine boring square — though one which does manage six contour lines. 
Sounds like a case for agents Mulder and Scully. I hope the dozen or so inhabitants of Whalsay and Out Skerries are 
suitably impressed at having a map all to themselves. Seems very unfair, as I have to share Sheet 64 with a million or 
so others. 


Don’t judge a map by its cover 


On the subject of demented cartography, I assume 
most avid map browsers will have noticed the 
fancy new map covers now appearing in the shops. 
These have big lettering on the spine to spoil the 
symmetry of your collection, and a rather ugly 
yellow motor caravan on the front, just behind a 
grey woman who seems to be wearing nothing 
except a map case, and an orange alien on a 19th 
century bicycle. What do you mean you hadn't 
noticed? Too busy looking at the spot heights I 
suppose. Anyway, to get to the point, make sure 
you aren’t lured into buying one of these lurid 
objects by assuming that it’s a new map. There 
are a few new ones, but most are simply old maps 
with a new cover. Always check the date of 
publication before buying. 

And another thing. The OS have finally 
admitted that for twenty years they’ve deliber- 
ately published maps showing the wrong heights 
for numerous hills. They do know the correct 
heights of course — as they include them on 
1:25000 and 1:10000 maps — but can’t be bothered to update the spot heights on the Landrangers, continuing to 
show old survey details from one-inch sheets, with old (and often wrong) spot heights converted to metres. But what 
do you expect for £4.50? Accuracy? 


Fabulous contourtionists 


Well, the contours at least are extremely accurate (on Second Series maps), having all been resurveyed at 10m inter- 
vals. This means that in some cases the (incorrect) spot height falls in the wrong contour ring. In such cases, the official 
OS policy has been to delete the offending spot height — much easier than having to retype the three or four digits 
required to update it. You might think I’m making this up, but it’s all horribly true. This policy was outlined in a letter 
I received from the OS bearing a Charter Mark logo which was “awarded for excellence in delivering public services”. 
For an example of a spot height in the wrong contour ring which they forgot to delete, see Meall Buidhe at NN427449 
on Sheet 51 (Second Series). 

This letter also claimed that “the heights are being changed gradually as the maps are revised”’. This is an interesting 
use of the word gradually. Most of the 204 Landrangers have been through several editions in twenty years, yet 
heights are known to have been updated on only four: Sheet 115 (Snowdon) about ten years ago, and Sheets 23, 32 and 
41 in 1994 (plus they changed Beinn Teallach from 913m to 915m on Sheet 34 as well). 
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So now we find that Sgurr Alasdair is officially 992m, not 993m, on all maps, that Sgurr nan Gillean is 964m, not 
965m etc. Does 1994 therefore herald a breakthrough in OS policy? Not a bit of it. They’ve only bothered to change 
a few of the heights on the very few maps partially updated, and so numerous discrepancies remain — eg Sgurr na Stri 
is 497m on the 1994 1:50000, but 494m on the 1:25000. Leum Uilleum is 906m/909m etc etc. 


Albion’s Plain thinking 


So what is going on down there in Grobbelaarville? Do they think we don’t care? Don’t they understand how we 
cherish and memorise these numbers? And who do they think buys all their goddamn maps anyway? 

Let’s return to the subject of Sheets 2 and 12, and try to work out how the OS came to create such absurd overlaps. 
Ready to have your prejudices confirmed? 

The illusion the OS get away with is to make us think their scheme started with Sheet 1 and was worked out 
southwards down to Sheet 204. But a close look at the back cover shows that the whole stupid arrangment arises from 
sheets 176 and 177 — which were evidently the first to be defined, as these two sheets alone have a helpful, small, 
symmetrical overlap with all adjoining sheets. Yes, of course... West London and East London. One of the few areas in 
Britain where Landranger maps are almost entirely useless, as they don’t show street names, which is precisely why 
everyone in London uses an A-Z instead. Yet this indefensible Londoncentric behaviour clearly determines the end 
result everywhere else. The whole arrangement has been defined by starting from London and working outwards, and 
where it finished at the northern tip of Scotland they just bunged in an extra, redundant sheet or two, as it wasn’t worth 
bothering to work out a sensible pattern for such remote parts. Then (the clever bit) the sheets are numbered from the 
north downwards so they can get away with it! And as a result we get huge overlaps where they’re unnecessary, and 
none at all in cases where a small one would be invaluable — such as Beinn Eighe, Gulvain, Beinn Heasgarnich/Creag 
Mhor etc. We get an island such as Mull, almost perfectly sized for a single sheet, split between three instead. We get 
a map of the Isle of Man, which isn’t part of the UK, but none of Northern Ireland, which is. We get Sheet 12 and 
Sheet 2. And we get out-of-date spot heights because these things are not important to people who live in London or 
Southampton. 

The best maps in the world? Possibly. If you’ve tried hillwalking in Ireland or further afield you'll probably feel 
eternally grateful to the OS. But there’s plenty of room for improvement. And improvement means paying more 
attention to getting the heights right, less to yellow motor caravans and naked grey women. 


..meanwhile, Martin Prouse, aka The Watershed Kid, has been sitting in his 14:15 
garret in Deepest Albion with oddly similar thoughts coursing through his brain... 


Rum, Sanday and the cash 


| draw your attention to OS Sheet 39, Rum and Eigg: a rip-off even greater than Sheet 12. Of its 1600 grid squares, 
it has 1180 to call its own, losing 300 squares of southern Skye and north Rum to Sheet 32, and 120 squares of 
Ardnamurchan shoreline to Sheet 47. Of these |180, a whopping 978 contain nothing but blue blue sea. The 
displaced rock bump of Oigh-sgeir | shall ignore, as it doesn’t belong here anyway — although | do include the rock 
of Sgeir Charrach sitting proudly in NM5873, even if it does look a lot like a squashed midge. 

This leaves 202 squares containing something 
terrestrial, or 12.6% of the total. Of these 202, a 
mere 70 are fully occupied. 12.6% of £4.25 is 54p. 
70 squares comprise 4.3%, or |8p! 


Damn things in the sheets 


Needless to say, Sheet 39 represents the pinnacle 
of OS intelligent marketing: 

“Packed full of information” — inside map cover. 

“.excellent value” — OS trade brochure. (Price 
increase imminent.) 

Still, Sheet 39’s 202 squares are a good deal more 
interesting than all 1600 squares of any East Anglian 
sheet. (Not sure if Prospect would agree with that! - 
inclusive Ed.) 

The land area covered by the OS National Grid 
is around 230000km?. One 40km x 40km sheet 
represents 1600km*. Therefore the theoretical 
minimum number of sheets required is 145. 
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each get o sealed grid 
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Yes, Se they've been insist 
for The last S KNACKER- FREED 
HOURS! | thovahf they were 
just proving HARD To BREAK! 


Any racial stereotypes inferred by 
readers tnlo ths article ale nob 
those of the TAC Managemen é. 


CULTURE! FASHION! ZEITGEIST! 


One way to spend your lottery winnings: fast cars, Caribbean islands, country estates. But 

an even better, more enjoyable way: TAC books, T-shirts and subscriptions. So snap up 

the two TACit Press books — Walking the Watershed by your TAC editor, Dave Hewitt, 

with pics and maps by Chris Tyler. The story of the first ever traverse of Scotland’s Great 
Divide, from the Border to Cape Wrath — 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p) 

“..rejoices my hillgoer’s heart’ — Hamish Brown in The Scots Magazine 

“A real gem” — Ed Grindley in High 

And Munro’s Fables, by Grant Hutchison 

and Chris Tyler. Wayward adventures with 

Lachlan McLoughlin — 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p) 

“Racily entertaining” — The Jester 

“Weird and wonderful” — Dundee Courier 

Also available: “Killer Sheep” T-shirt in hard-wearing M, 

L or XL_— £11 — or £13.50 inc six-issue TAC subscription. 

Or... £6 for TAC subscription alone! 

Or... £21 for Walking the Watershed, T-shirt and TAC sub! 

Or... £19 for Munro’s Fables, T-shirt and sub! 

Or... £26 for both books, T-shirt and sub! 

Available from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL 

Please make cheque payable to The Angry Corrie if order includes 

a subbie or a shirt, but to TACit Press if buying only books. 
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There are some intrepid people out there. Forget all those Munroists, Corbetteers, 
Donaldas — they’re history. Where the real hillbagger is at these days is Marilyns. 
Of the 1554 hills, the unsung Rowland Bowker of Cockermouth has climbed 900+, 
Alan Blanco and your editor are both nearing 500, and there is even rumour of 
some brave soul setting out to climb them all! And then there’s Roderick Manson, 


coming up fast on the rails... 


1 Cruachan-Glen Vic Askill (295m, Section 17A) 

“No hill is dull between the sunset and the sea.” It’s a fairly safe bet that the venerable H Brown didn’t 
have this hill in mind when he penned those words. C-GVA, climbed primarily as a result of reading 
about it in a past TAC Christmas Quiz, exists solely to epitomise the ultimate in mind-numbing, 
moor-straddling tedium — a narcoleptic benchmark below which no hill can fall. If you ever doubt 
the intrinsic interest of any other hill, climb this — but blame TAC and Blanco, don’t blame me! 


2 Y Golfa (341m, Section 30E) 

OS maps don’t tell you everything. They don’t, for example, tell you that the apparent shortest route 
to YG is, in reality, a 300ft battle through thick gorse, brambles and shoulder-deep ferns which, 
having throttled the path into oblivion, contribute lacerations and ripped trousers aplenty to the 
hapless climber’s collection of memorabilia. The easiest route is to take a set of clubs and play 
the blasted golf course. Be prepared to be philosophical about lost balls however. Curiously, although 
Y Golfa has a golf course all over it, nearby Moel Y Golfa doesn’t. Maybe the Moel (see TAC20, p6) 
is still active. 


3 Pegwn Mawr (586m, Section 31B) 

Despoiled by a gruesome windfarm which necessitates a long trudge over boggy moorland followed 
by aswift dash to the summit when the operators a mile or so away aren’ t looking. The warning signs 
read “Hard hats must be worn’. If you want all this wind and aggravation, climb Big Ben instead. 
When they try to build them in Scotland, object! 


4 Mynydd Enlli (167m, Section 30A) 


/ = A straightforward and pleasant climb on tranquil 

‘f (iy a “ has Bardsey Island, a place of pilgrimage for centuries. The 

Tyree i he Las Y x a» Tt catch is the £14 boat trip from the bottom of the Lleyn 
NS SAYA Ite peninsula. A credible description of the climb can be 


cag be 7S Woe obtained from yours truly at a reasonable price. 
3 i \g Z J]; Ny Alternatively, you could always swim. 


5 Snowdon — Yr Wyddfa (1085m, Section 


WP SRA EE 30B) 
rad ~Fe2 2 Struggle along the Crib Goch ridge (it’s not difficult: 
RG LLY ta just clogged with tourists complete with granny, who’s 


as blind as a limpet but who knows damn fine what 
falling off generally leads to and is therefore clinging 
on like a bat). Then struggle with the apocalyptic anti- 
climax of the flat, rounded and frankly dull high-point 
of Lesser Albion — athrong with tourists with match- 
ing hamburgers straight off the train and hunting for 
their “I climbed Snowdon” T-shirts. Then pray it was 
all a bad dream. 
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6 Creag nan Clag (407m, Section 9B) 

Straight up from the most obvious roadside parking place is a steep gully between two cliffs of 
conglomerate — an interesting-looking route onto the plateau. After bending double to get under a 
boulder-bridge, you come to a steep, wide corner where the sun never shines, where the holds are 
less than reassuring, and where the rock is wet and slippery. After clambering up 20 or 30ft, you 
discover that most of the contents of your abdomen have made a valiant attempt to exit via your left 
boot, and that your laundry bill has skyrocketed. Worst of all, you discover that the summit is half-a- 
mile away at the top of a disgustingly easy grassy slope. 


7 Mount Eagle (256m, Section 15B) 

Follow the forest road in from the west. Finding the fire tower near the top is easy. Finding the 
summit trig point, hidden away in a small clearing of a commercial pine plantation — and we all 
know what that means — isn’t. This can take almost as long as the “climb” itself. (Hint: it’s not as far 
west as you might think.) 


8 Quinag — Spidean Coinich (764m, Section 16E) 

As one who has dripped in the steaming twilight of Kinloch Hourn, sweltered in the sub-tropical 
aridity of Letterewe/Fisherfield and opened the car door below Stac Pollaidh in 90°C in summer, 
your intrepid scribe can claim to have bagged most of the world’s great midge repositories. This is the 
capital: the supreme midge haven where, having walked up great rocky slopes, you seek rest from 
your labours and are spontaneously assaulted by millions of the most ferocious midges yet encoun- 
tered by humankind. They don’t follow you down, and what keeps them congregated there is a 
mystery to which yours truly had no intention of hanging around long enough to postulate an answer. 


9 The Bochel (491m, Section 21A) 

The Bochel isn’t in the least bit gruesome, but /’m writing this and I'll be perverse if I want to 
(unless there are witnesses). Walk up past the farm, shimmy between the pine afforestations, and 
shoot up short heather slopes for a great wee adjunct to a day out on the hills. If Blanco was going to 
miss one off his list first time round, why couldn’t it have been Cruachan-Glen Vic Askill? 


10 Great Orme (207m, Section 30C) 

A five-minute saunter from the car park to the summit, past restaurant, shops, “interpretative centre” 
etc. You could walk up along the tramcar route from Llandudno or via a few paths on either side, but 
why stay on it any longer than is absolutely necessary? The Blackpool of summits is just another 
tourist trap, to be ticked off as fast as possible before returning to grumpy isolation in a boggy 
wilderness five miles from anywhere in mist, wind and rain/hail — ie heaven. 


Tf you’re still keen, all these hills and many many more are listed in The Relative Hills of Britain, by Alan Dawson 
(ISBN 1 85284 068 4, published by Cicerone, £8.99) 


Editor’s Disclaimer: 


Following recent confusion, Dave Hewitt, Editor of The 


Jean Hadneta 


MUNRO, Sir Hugh T (1856-191 itici 
eae gh T ( 9) Politician and 


Angry Corrie, wishes to clarify two matters: Stephen Hal} beste whose name has become a generic term for 
(i) He is not the same David Hewitt whose name __ Duff Hart-Davis Scotland's highest mountains was born and brought up 
: ; ; in London. He served briefly in southern Africa but after 
appears in the contributors list for the recently- Elizabeth Havern ies, When not indulging an insatiable appetite for 
? A F Q e Inmate teswal Ueed metelee ee htt ; moe Ja 
published Collins Encyclopaedia of Scotland, in which a yao I GEL 
: “ : ” avid Hewitt were largely compiled from Ordnance Survey maps and 
reference is erroneously made to the Inaccessible Peak ; Andrew Hill his total of 238 peaks with 58S tops has since femora 
(ii) Neither is he the David Hewitt currently appearing julian Hill (to 277 and 517 respectively). But Sir Hugh (he inherited 
onTV as solicitor to one Bruce Grobbelaar,a footballer. Bevis Hillier by Bareonesiy as waoee ck i Seeticie A0e aetallp 


He would like to make it clear that he has never — for 
money or other favours — agreed to “fix” the heights of 
any hills, in Scotland or elsewhere. 

Is that clear? 


made an early attempt to climb them all. He failed by 
only two, Cam Cloich-mhuillin in the Cairngorms and 
Inaccessible Peak in the Cuillins. His last attempt at the 
latter was made in 1915 in his 60th year, soon after which 
he went to Malta with the Red Cross and then France to 
minister to the wounded of the Great War. He opened a 


field canteen in Tarascon and died there of nnmrmernis 


The Mystery of the Cairngorms: The Secret 1 Tir nan Og 
by “Prospect” 


The story so far: I had discovered evidence that the true source of the River Dee lay not at the Wells 
of Dee but on the upper slopes of Ben Macdui. Sensing something strange, I sought the advice of 
Professor PP Posselthwaite — who told of mysterious “dark matter”. He also handed me the diary 
written by Baird and Barrie in 1929 — along with a bottle of 40-year-old Lagavulin... 


It was January. The day before my trip to Corrour when I would discover a hitherto unknown “electric stream’. After a 
long, tiring walk through deep snow in Glen Derry and on up into Coire Etchachan, I had finally reached the stony 
summit of Derry Cairngorm. Last night’s winds had blown the snow from the red granite and left it encrusted with ice. 
A hard and brutal surface upon which to walk. I rested awhile before continuing along the ridge and back down to 
Derry Lodge. Or at least I was supposed to. But for some reason I found myself heading west, not south, and up towards 
the shrouded summit of Ben Macdui. On into cold, icy mist I climbed. My body was soon coated in hoar, and still I 
climbed endlessly up. The wind grew stronger, and it started snowing. It was sheer madness to continue, but I was no 
longer in control. Like a robot I continued along a pre-ordained line. And then, totally without warning, the scene 
changed. Mist cleared, wind and snow vanished. I stood beneath a blazing sun — which should not, could not exist. 
Before me rose an impossibly high mountain, sheer, glass-like. No, not like glass, like brightly polished gold! 

Then, even as I tried to comprehend this scene, I saw two figures in the distance, approaching as if they had ascended 
from the Tailor’s Burn. Two human figures. I watched them for a time: something about them puzzled me. And then, 
when they were but a hundred yards away — though it might as well have been a hundred miles for all the notice they 
took of my presence — I realised what it was. They were clothed, and equipped, in such manner as I had only 
previously seen in old SMC guides. They were dressed as if they had come straight from the 1920s! 

The two men seemed as puzzled by the strange scene as I was, more so perhaps. They looked frightened. They began 
to run. Westwards, along the edge of the golden mountain, towards a distant stream which glinted almost painfully 
bright in the preternatural sunlight. Without trying, it seemed I could easily keep up, barely strolling in comparison 
with their headlong flight. (Sounds like you were wearing Bionic Long-Johns - Ed.) Then the scene changed once 
more. The two figures plunged through a translucent wall and into a swirling maelstrom of a storm: They fell, tumbling 
endlessly through snow, down towards Loch Einich, out of sight. I turned, and walked casually past the Wells of Dee 
(not once wondering how I had got there without having crossed the Lairig), and down to the pub in Garbh Choire. I 
strolled nonchalantly in, walked up to the pink, marshmallow-covered bar, ordered a pint of treacle pudding from the 
six-legged, one-eyed barman. Then I woke. 

It was morning. A sullen grey sort of morning. I entered the Professor’s study somewhat unsteadily and sank thank- 
fully into the fireside chair. The drummer from Metallica had somehow got inside my head and was now proceeding 
to drum his way back out again. I was not feeling well. 

“Try this,” said the Professor, startling me slightly as he appeared with a steaming mug of pale orange liquid which 
looked, and smelt, almost — but not entirely — like herbal tea. The Professor noticed my quizzical look. 

“An infusion of herbs I picked up long ago in my travels. Never fails to work.” 

And he was right. Within a couple of minutes, I felt as though last night’s encounter with the bottle of Lagavulin had 
never happened. 

“So, how did you sleep?” the Professor asked when I had finished my drink. 

“Well...” I replied, and then told him of my strange dream. 

“Interesting, very interesting”, he said when I had finished. “It would seem that you witnessed the last hours of Baird 
and Barrie. Of course, you did read Barrie’s Journal last night — you do remember that? 

“Actually, no. But...” and then it hit me: “You mean what I dreamt 


Re A || / J really happened?” 
avant \\ \\ \\ \ | Wy Hi // Vy yy, “In a manner of speaking. Your tale does conform closely with 
i, iti / yy re Barrie’s account. He was of course delirious when he wrote it, dying 
Wf /7 /, Soon after from the injuries incurred in his fall into Coire Bogha- 
Yj A/ »  Cloiche.” 
WY ae 8 “But what has this got to do with the source of the Dee and that 
Yi dark matter stuff you were going on about last night?” 


o YY “All in good time my boy. Now, tell me, do you know where the 
SMC is?” The Professor’s tone indicated this was to be no casual 
“conversation. 
= “What, the Scottish Mountaineering Club?” I asked, confused. 
—..... The Professor might mean business, but unfortunately had omitted 
“~~ to tell me just what business it was. 
aie “No, no, the Scottish Munro Centre!” 
ee “Oh that. P’ve read about it in The Angry Corrie, but no-one seems 
“~~ to have actually found out where it is.” 
“Exactly. And I know why.” 
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I had the feeling the Professor was about to embark on a long 
dissertation. I wasn’t wrong. 

“Now, as I said last night, part of the universe is missing — the 
so-called “dark matter’. But I think I know where it is. About 
0.000002 seconds after the Big Bang, the temperature of the 
universe became so volatile that the very fabric of the space-time 
continuum started to melt. This stage lasted for slightly less time 
than it takes light to cross seven billionths of a millimetre. But in 
that time a goodly part of the universe fell through space and time 
into another dimension. A dimension slightly different from all 
the thirty-seven other dimensions in our universe. Scientifically, it 
is known as the Other Dimension. This, I believe, is where some of 
the dark matter is.” 

“Which is why we can’t see it?” I asked, to show I was following 
his theory, even if it didn’t make the slightest bit of sense. 

“That’s right”, Possel replied, “and that was also the extent of 
my hypothesis. Until last night. But as you told me, there is some- 
thing altogether strange about the Cairngorms, Macdui in particu- 
lar. The quantum mass of Cairngorm granite displays a seemingly 
inexplicable variance from that of any other type of granite. A variance which can only be explained by the presence 
of dark matter! And, under certain circumstances, the quark-gluon plasma (the state of matter in the universe before it 
cooled) might be recreated. If so, it could be possible to pass into the Other Dimension. And if I was right about dark 
matter being attached to Cairngorm granite, then such a place might well be the summit of Ben Macdui. So, while you 
were finishing off my whisky last night, I was busy recalibrating my figures. 

“Certain fluctuations in the sun’s electromagnetic field can occasionally excite strange particles and cause them to 
collide with the sub-atomic anionic compounds in pink feldspar. This makes the quarks flow backwards. A pro-ionic 
mass exerting into this reverse quantum field will spontaneously pass through the fabric of space and time.” 

“Er, yes, great. But what exactly does that mean?” 

“It means,” the Professor replied, a distinct note of excitement in his voice, “that Ben Macdui is a gateway into the 
Other Dimension, and its true summit lies outside the space-time continuum. What’s more, since this true summit 
cannot be seen, neither can its height be measured!” 

“Which is why no-one can find the SMC?” 

“Precisely. To find the SMC you need to know the heights of all the Munros.” 

“Right, but how does all this relate to what happened to Baird and Barrie?” 

“Simple! I'd have thought even you could have worked that out by now. Baird and Barrie, as you witnessed in your 
dream, passed through to the Other Dimension. The river they followed to escape finds its outlet into our world at the 
place we call the Wells of Dee — or, more correctly, fhuarain a dhé, the fountain of god. A place appropriately distant 
from the true earthly source of the Dee on Ben Macdui — or Beinn Mhic Dhuibh, hill of the son of the dark, a typically 
veiled Celtic reference. And this, of course, is why the force of water at the Wells is so great: it has already fallen a 
considerable distance down the sides of the part of Macdui which exists in the Other Dimension. But that’s not all. I 
believe the Other Dimension to be inhabited.” 

«ay 

“Have you not heard of am fear liath mhor? Clearly the story of the big grey man arose from encounters with a being 
from the Other Dimension. Just as we can, occasionally, pass through to the true summit of Macdui, so too can beings 
who dwell there pass through to our world. Actually, I believe they are really bodhisattvas.” 

“Bodis-what-vas?” 

“Bodhisattvas — enlightened beings. It’s they who gave rise to legends of gods on the summits of Macdui and other 
mountains. They're sort of guardian angels. Used to come down more often, but nowadays they just end up scaring 
people.” 

“So how come no-one knows all this?” 

“Ah, but they do. Have done for thousands of years. The entire history of the British Isles is intricately linked with 
the search for Tir nan Og.” 

“Hang on a minute. Where does Tir nan Og come into all this? I thought we were discussing the Cairngorms.” 

“But we are. The Other Dimension, you see, is none other than Tir nan Og, Annwm, The Blessed Isles, Land of Eternal 
Youth, Ultima Thule, The Garden of the Hesperides, Elysium Fields, call it what you will. (This is starting to sound like 
a Van Morrison song - Ed.) The ultimate destination of every mythical hero. Time is different there, it doesn’t follow 
the laws of our universe.” 

“But Tir nan Og is supposed to be an island.” 

“And what, pray, is Britain if not an island? The legend goes back to long before the Celts came searching for an 
island in the west. When they reached Britain and found it no different to the rest of Europe, they naturally assumed Tir 
nan Og lay even further west. Only later did a few inhabitants of the far north begin to guess the truth. And they, like 
the masons, formed a secret society — so secret that only a handful of people know of it even today. It was necessary, 
you see, to protect the location from others who also came from Europe in search of the fabled faery realm: Romans, 
Angles, Saxons. Vikings, Normans, French, Spanish, Nazis — even, some would claim, the Americans. All sought to 
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conquer Tir nan Og, and saw England as the stepping stone. But always the Picts in the north, and their successors the 
Scots, prevented access to the Cairngorms. 

“So the secret, handed down from father to eldest son through countless generations of Gaels, remained inviolate. 
Many have guessed at the truth — not least the English, whose government will allow no other to rule Scotland for that 
very reason. Do you know what I think happened last winter when that English woman got lost and they spent three 
days searching for her? I believe she and her two companions did indeed climb Derry Cairngorm, as first claimed, but 
they then passed through into the Other Dimension, emerged further west, became disorientated and fell from the 
shoulder of Macdui. The money paid for their story was simply to ensure silence, though it’s unlikely the woman had 
the faintest idea what really happened.” 

“But I thought the papers paid her that money?” 

“So we were all led believe. But those who guard the secret have many agents. It wouldn’t surprise me at all if Rev 
Skene — he who first declared the Wells of Dee to be the source of the Dee, and later claimed Ben Nevis was higher than 
Macdui — was also in their pay.” 

“Do you really expect me to believe all that?” 

“Actually no, because if you did, then you might tell someone else — provided the Branch Bothidian didn’t get to 
you first.” 

“The Branch Bothidian? What the hell have they got to do with all this?” 

“They are none other than the decendants of the society formed to guard the secret. Bothies are just a front, although 
it’s said the entire future history of the British Isles is enshrined within the geometry of a certain secret bothy.” 

“What, you mean...” 

“Yes, but do not utter the name of that bothy within or without these walls. You never know in what dingy corner a 
bothidian might be lurking.” 

Outside, the sun suddenly broke through the clouds and peered confidently round the curtains, spotlighting a 
particularly dingy corner of the Professor’s study. I looked carefully, but could see no sign of a lurking Cornwallis, so 
assumed I was safe for the moment. 

“Look, I need a drink. I’m not sure how much of all this is true and how much you’re making up. But I definitely need 
a drink.” 

“A good and wise idea. And as for believing — well, that’s for you to decide. Perhaps it’s better if you don’t believe 
it. Either way, I beg you, do not seek the secret bothy!” 

“Okay,” I said, picking up my coat. “Oh, and by the way, you don’t know where these came from do you?” J pulled 
from my pockets five Spanish pesetas which had most definitely not been there yesterday. 

“Er, um, no,” replied the Professor hesitantly, “but there is much in this world best left untold. Right, let’s go — the 
Black Adder Inn awaits, and Mr Brazil owes me a pint...” 


The End? 


As promsied, a reprise of the TAC Xmas quiz: Jee eae peiatacsin sees 
Apart from 8(e), 10(b) and 10(c), all answers concern Wi SE ” Os : oy 


locations in Scotland. Deadline extended, such that winner will 


be the person with most correct answers by midnight on 3 | st Z Wh Cee | 
January 1995. In the event of a tie, a draw will be made. “y \\ i = | 
Answers and winners in TAC22. Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes will ene ; ys 4 & | 
comprise differing amounts of TAC goodies, plus undying fame. ‘ <r 4S & sf 0) ne 
Entries to: The Angry Corrie, House 48, !70 Sandiefield arte CAS eee” Gy Ll , Si}. 1}; | 
Road, Glasgow G5 ODL AS ae Voge, PL A | 
| Where? (a) Arrarat Hill? (b) Ark Law? OS sheets and ee SONOS LOSES ee 


gridrefs please. 

2 Which vaguely nautical sounding Hebridean Marilyn 
carries a sign reading: “Turn on lights before ascent”? 

3 Where? (a) The Pilot (b) Big Hill of the Baing 

(c) The High Tree (d) Top of the Battery 

(e) Pendicles of Collymoon (f) Glittering Skellies 


8 What is, or was: (a) IOI! (b) 1112 (¢ 1213 (d) 1314 
(e) 1415 (a clue: this relates to both p2 of this issue, and to 
question 9 below) (f) 1516 

9 (a) If Edinburgh is 9:9, Coldstream 10:10 and 


(g) Kneedeep (h) Straight Step ()) Duffdefiance Campbeltown | 1:11, which Highland village is 12:12? 
ee siesaee anidivid abe ch Gace mace eleues (b) By the same reckoning, which Dumfries and Galloway 
8 P j village is 2:5? 


4 If you walked from Ca Whims to Bawhelps, in which ie) And which miuchoved Mune stare 052 


10 (a) Which OS Landranger sheet contains a Region 
with only one building, a Region with no buildings, and 
no other Regions? 

(b) lf England = 108, Wales = 25 and the Isle of Man = I, 


youth hostel would you most likely spend the night? 

5 What famous Scottish landmark, beloved of many a 
TAC reader, slopes at an angle of | in 86? 

6 Fill in the missing letters, and name the location, of a 


road sign bearing its own grid reference, ??352906. 
7 Name the odd one out, and why: 

(a) Sgurr Eilde Beag (b) Carn an t-Sagairt Beag 

(c) Sgurr Choinnich Beag 
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what does Scotland equal, and why? 
(c) Fill in the missing numbers: 
l6 20 79 80 99 
154 


129 


104 
184 


109 118 


MEMO FROM: Major sir John pprice-Smythe IBM, CDM ec 
TO: TAC 

DATE: November 1994 
REF: Lecture by Capt Forbes on access as reported in TAC18 


This article came to my attention recently and I wish to correct you 
on certain points with regard to access to the hills. It is articles 
jike this, promoting unbridled access to the hills as if the Land- 
owner does not exist, that only perpetuates conflict in the country- 
side. Let us get together: and arrive ata palace Vee: 

You state that there are approximately four weeks of the year 
(mid-February to 21st March) when open access to the hills can be 


tolerated. The calendar pelow will put you right: 


suiy 4 > oct 20 Stag shooting (+ grouse shooting from Aug 12) 

21 oct - Feb LS Hind shooting 

reb 16 - Mat 31 Deer, sheep, pirds & mountain hares extremely 
susceptible 2:6: disturbance owing t° low energy reserves at the end 


of winter 
Mar 21 - June 29 Lambing season, deer calving, ground pirds nesting 
June 30 open access day 


obviously most hillwalkers: climbers and skiers do not understand the 
needs of those of us who have tO make 4 Living 11 the countryside. SO 
rt would be grateful i£ you publish this diary so that your yeaders 
pecome properly educated. 

you will note that there 1S one day. June 30th, when there 18 No 
problem with public access and your readers are free to make full use 
of the hills (as long as they keeP to the paths, do not picnic, do 
not light fires, do not camp, etc) - This 18 & ful.t 24-hour period 
mi@nagne-eo~m ane ah™ which should allow ample time for the public 
p OL a Wild and get pack down safely. 


Major pprice-Ssmythe 


certified conservationist and animal killer 


As a prelude to our f 

: pre orthcomi 

Leite fk one this comes uate a 

ue Hains Monthly. Quite whether 

caren an really is named aft 
second-biggest whirlpool — BE 


wheth 
Scan ged eee been reading the 
ples artoon in TA 

cied a laugh — is open to icicles ae 


i Tea 


Organiser Corry Vreeken iy 


running for election as FIDE 
Deputy President 


David McVey has been there, done 
that — whatever that is. So here’s his 


Report from the Top 


seething mass of dirty, unwashed 

humanity wallows in raw sewage as 
waste paper and cardboard flutter in the wind. 
Everest Base Camp, 1994, really is just like 
any other bothy. If you think Ben Lomond 
is overcrowded on Fair Saturday, you’d hate 
the Khumbu Glacier. Usually Nepal doesn’t 
figure much in Scottish minds beyond 
wanting to avoid them in the opening round 
ot the World Cup (“Well, Dougie, who’d 
have thought little Tenzing could beat Brian 
Irvine to that cross?’”), but with a Scottish 
expedition on Everest, let’s catch up with the 
main expeditions currently stuck in a traffic 
jam in the Western Cwm contraflow: 


American Golf Expedition 

Bud Pringle’s eight-man team aim to be the first humans to place a golfer and clubs on the roof of 
the world. Resplendent in a Goretex snowsuit with a loud check, Bud says, “We’re gonna be the 
first to tee off from up there, and go down in history along with Columbus, Armstrong and Palmer. 
Any place they don’t have golf don’t matter.” 


Nepali Clear Up Clear Up Expedition 

Last year the Nepali Government sponsored a massive team of 200 soldiers to scour the sullied slopes 
of Everest and remove forty years of climbing refuse. The expedition was a tremendous success, but 
inevitably such a large team would have to leave a considerable amount of their own equipment 
behind. This year’s expedition will make a determined effort to clear up after the clear up. 


French Alpine Expedition 

Jean-Claude Vango firmly opposes Himalayan siege-climbing tactics, which he views as expensive, 
time-consuming and environmentally harmful. He has formed a compact team for an Alpine-style 
assault. “We are progressing well,” says Jean-Claude, “with the cable-car route to the South Col 
complete and work beginning on the funicular to the summit.” 


British Everest 25th Anniversary Expedition 

Sir Roger Thunder-Blashers’ team have chosen the popular South Col route for their commemora- 
tive climb. “This is a very special expedition,” said one of the team, Rebecca “Geneva” Spur. “We’re 
commemorating whoever it was climbed Everest 25 years ago.” 


Summits R Us 

Samuel L Buckchaser’s commercial expeditions annoy many purist mountaineers, but he is highly 
successful. Buckchaser, for $100,000, will attempt to place rich, ageing Americans on the summit. 
He has recently gone into partnership with Elmer Z Ripovski who, for $200,000, will take them back 
down again. 
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German South-East Ridge Expedition 

Kurt Cramponberger’s dream since he started climbing has been to be the first man to climb Everest 
by its SE ridge. Even the discovery that the mountain has no SE ridge failed to daunt this obsessive 
climber. The massive expedition includes 200 building workers who are hard at work building 
Everest’s first new ridge since the last ice age. “The worst part is waiting for the cement to set,” says 
Kurt. “It’s like watching a Chris Bonington documentary.” 


Scottish Munro Classification Expedition 

Sponsored by Peakbaggers Eponymous, this is the first all-Scottish expedition in the Himalaya since 
the Get Away from the TV after Costa Rica 1990 Expedition. Marilyn Corbett-Bagg and her team 
are working hard to complete the classification of the Furth-of-Scotland Munros. “It’s really 
exciting,” says Marilyn. “We’ve discovered that all of Nepal and Tibet are over 3000ft, so the whole 
area is just a single Munro with lots of tops. Scotland has more Munros than the Himalaya!” On a 
more sombre note, tragedy hit the expedition when a surveyor in the Western Cwm was struck by a 
golf ball, which shortly before had been two-ironed from the summit by Lyle N Scott. 


Wildlife Corner, No.6 — The Bird 


Most people's idea of a fun tape to listen to in the car is Monty Python Live at Drury Lane, or The Very 
Last Goon Show of All, or some such. Not so TAC worthy Grant Hutchison. As he cruises the 
byways of Beanoland, anaesthetised from the world in his big white Subaru, his ears are tuned into 
Teach Yourself Bird Sounds, Number |: Garden Birds. This, rather like a banjo or guitar tutor, consists 
of small snippets (good bird-sounding word, snippet) of birdsong, with accompanying sleeve notes 
giving useful hints to remember them by: 
Mistle thrush alarm call — Football rattle 
Wren alarm call — Clockwork toy being wound up 
ss Dunnock song — Unoiled trolley wheels 
eS) Dunnock alarm call — Squeaky gate hinges 
= Great tit song — Foot pump 
Coal tit song — Bicycle pump 
Chaffinch song — Bowler’s run-up at cricket 
Collared dove song — Football fan endlessly droning “U-ni-ted, Un-i-ted” 
Collared dove alighting call — Roll-up party blower 


So if you're ever strolling down some Albion country lane when you hear the swish of flannels 
behind you, watch out — you're about to be buzzed by a chaffinch. One other thought. The 
recording samples are taken from the wonderfully named British Library Of Wildlife Sounds. 
If you work there, do you have a Blows job? 


From the February 1994 edition  cossur rose 
of Runner’s World COMES the Sten te toon bend te loces out 


wards and bring the soles of the feet 


answer to one of Scotland’s Most _ %eter sbout eigst inches in front of 


the body. Wrap your hands around 
irksome hillwalking Gichotomies. Dis sinc sng. toys babe 
Some might call Arrochar’s tetera te wy ote op a sur 

head. As you breathe out, release the 
mighty triple-topped peak “Ben Sée kn Ge se jist ad sates 
Arthur’, some might call it “The 
Cobbler’. But from now on, we at 
TAC know the truth: take a bow, 


Baddha Konasana. 
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Video expressing the oneness of the climbers with the 
Review glorious infinity of nature and emphasising well past 
the point of tedium what wonderful human beings the 
climbers are. What it does achieve is unusually 
appropriate balance between planning sequences, 
Alps 4000 scenic views and actual climbing sequences. What is 
particularly creditable is the substantial footage 
Premiered at the Dundee Mountain Film Festivalon devoted to the support climbers, usually relegated to 
25th November (whilst yours truly was half-a-mileaway 4 Secondary role in the credits at the end. 
grooving on down at a Wolfstone gig), this video tells All in all, this well-balanced and well-shot video 
of a long-distance traverse to rival the Watershed — Comprises an excellent documentary of a remarkable 
yet another plug for your Ed. In what was described expedition. Doubtless, a book will surface eventually 
as the worst summer weather in ten years, Martin (has already: Alps 4000, published by David & Charles, 
Moran and Simon Jenkins set out to cover all 79 £177.99 - Ed.), but, in the meantime, this has to be 
Alpine peaks over 4000m. This video sets itself the | one of the few climbing videos actually worth buying. 
rather optimistic task of representing this inspired Roderick Manson 
lunacy in around an hour. 
Sensibly, it does not attempt a “peak one throughto Available at £14.99 + £2.00 p&p from Chris Film and 
seventy-nine” approach, nor does it spend over Video Ltd, Glasshouses Mill, Pateley Bridge, 
half the time, as some mountaineering videos do, Harrogate, Albion, HG3 5QH 


Snack Review 
“Doing Peaks” 


Price: 140 pesetas (roughly 70p, ie pricey) 
Peso Neto: 30g 3 


Ingredients (their language): Harina de maiz, aceite ap e caea imensiomules 
9g (i guage) yitenlicos Cone (rid de mdi? 


vegetal, sal, azicar, aroma (queso + bacon), 
gasificantes (500ii) 

Ingredients (our language): Cornflour, vegetable oil, 
salt, Sugar, aromatics (cheese and bacon), gasifica- 
tion (500ii) 

Taste (Officially): Sabor a queso y bacon (Bacon and 
maize) 

Taste (empirically): imagine Scampi Fries without the 
artificial scampi 

Shape: A bit like tortilla chips, except more isoceles del mas divertido snack de maiz. Hay quien los come 
than equilateral. Claim to be 3-D cone-shaped, butin con silenciador, rellenandolos con paté 0 con crema 


reality little more than flattened whirlwinds de avellanas, seguin tu gusto 

Consistency: Denser than Quavers — Crochets?! Quantity: Not enough 

Slogan: jPicar es un placer! Made by: 007 Snacks (Gremio Zapateros, 65, Pol. 
Don’t drop litter slogan: No me tire depositeme enuna Son Castello, 07009 Palma de Mallorca 

papelera. Gracias! Available from: Wee small corner shops in Mallorca 


Blurb: Doing Peaks es “haciendo picos’, picos Connection with Doing Peaks in the bagging sense: 
tridimensionales, sabrosos y ruidosos para disfrutar Unclear 


Book review Walking the Watershed: The Border to Cape Wrath along 
Scotland’s Great Divide. Dave Hewitt. TACit Press, 1994. 
240pp. £7.99 (£9.00 ine p&p) 
Perkin Warbeck writes: 
We could hardly let the publication of the first book Before we start, I would like to put my name on the TAC 
by TAC’s editor pass by without comment. (Yes we contributors’ official Register of Interests with regard to 
could - Ed.) Critical detachment would be impossible _ this book. I would like to, but I can’t. It was some time 
for one of the regular TAC hacks, so in keeping with this after it had been suggested that I do this book review that 
ever changing world in which we live in, we decided to _ I realised what was wrong: reviewers do not usually have 
contract the job out. Famous author and sometime TAC _ to buy acopy of the item under review. There was another 
reader Archie Hind was slated, but he was away crewing problem in that I had just picked up two interesting 
on his nephew’s boat. Fortunately, the enigmatic looking items from the library for my holiday reading, 
N Eacheile stepped into the breach: and I always tend to read library books first because of the 
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inherent deadline in the date stamp. So I started off with 
Imran Khan by Ivo Tennant. This was constructive, as it 
put an end to those distracting, time-wasting fantasies of 
being swept off my feet by the great Pathan, since it 
became rapidly clear that I haven’t the money, the cheek- 
bones or the family name to be even in the hunt. Also, an 
interest in cricket seems to be a great disadvantage. 

Next on the pile was The Black Cloud: Scottish 
Mountain Misadventures, 1928-66 by IDS Thomson. 
The introduction to this book, including a thought- 
provoking insight into the history of weather forecasts in 
Scotland (did you know that weather forecasts were 
classified as secret during the war? Yes, okay, well I didn’t), 
raised my hopes of a good read. Unfortunately, the pains- 
taking, academic treatment of the main text gets bogged 
down and snowed under with detail as every possible 
conflicting account is weighed and debated. 

These finished, my remaining holiday reading consisted 
of my flower book and my bird book and a copy of 
Walking the Watershed. The amount of Latin in the first 
two meant that WW had to be the winner. Of course, as 
you have now realised, I was saving the best till last. The 
first comment, though, is that this book should carry a 
wealth warning. Okay it has route maps, but unless your 
knowledge of some of the boggier parts of Scotland is 
very good, or you are the Watershed Kid, you are going to 
have to buy a lot of OS maps to accompany it (and if you 
are the WK you'll already have done this). For many, this 
will require a special purchase of “the map featuring 
Cumbernauld” (except the WK kid of course, who started 
at Ben Lomond — although don’t tell the men in suits, 
since this might be regarded as a perfect justification for 
Border relocation). 

Although WW is a book which can be appreciated by 
the armchair hillwalker (and let’s face it, they are the most 
environmentally friendly), it will mean more to those who 


have faced the midges, who have walked off down the 
wrong valley, who have got so used to peeing outside that 
they forget this is not necessary when alternative facili- 
ties are provided. 

The book is very honest. (Or at least it seems to be: 
could it all be a front for a car-driving, helicopter-using, 
fair-weather tripper with a back-up team in matching 
shellsuits?) The low points are there with the high, the 
soul is bared as well as the legs, the questioning 
of purpose with the answering of breathtaking, life 
enhancing moments. Where it differs from other Long 
Walk books is in there being no element of challenge to 
others. Rules are not laid down to be picked at. The 
integrity of the walk is a private concern — a good thing 
too, as he missed a bit and of course that bit would happen 
to be the one section this reviewer has actually walked! 
(Yet another version of Sod’s Law this — well known to 
all who ever commit a “fact” or opinion to paper.) The 
seductive allure of Inchnadamph — well, it’s all relative 
and he’d been walking a long time by this stage — meant 
he missed probably one of the most intrinsically interest- 
ing parts of the whole route: the site of a WWII Anson 
plane wreck, a very sombre and emotive place. 

Few people reading WrW will want to go out and repeat 
the walk. As the guy met at Kinbreack said, “Too bloody 
hard”. But you may find yourself looking at maps with an 
eye to the. Watershedness of the hills you climb, and 
perhaps the odd felicitous phrase will come to mind on 
those rare days of privilege/blessing/fortune when you 
climb through the valley cloud to another world — days 
earned as reward for those when the climb through the 
valley cloud just brings you into the wetter, colder 
summit cloud. 

In conclusion though, one should bear in mind the old 
saying: “Beware the man who does not know his sewage 
works from his drinking supply”. 


Climbing on the Internet 


1994 has seen a great increase in interest in the 
computer network known as the Internet. There are many 
different facets to the Internet, indeed one facility called 
gopher is used by many people to access TAC online from 
the computing services of Glasgow University. Another 
popular feature, called net news or Usenet, consists of 
thousands of different discussion groups on topics as 
diverse as semiconductor technology and British politics! 

There are now two discussion groups which relate to 
climbing; a long-established one called rec.climbing and 
the ‘new kid on the block’ called uk.rec.climbing. The UK 
group was created in the last days of November and is 
already carrying messages such as ‘Has anyone done any 
Winter climbing yet?’ and ‘How do | get from Sheffield 
train station to the Foundry climbing wall?’. The purpose 
of uk.rec.climbing is seen as providing a more focussed 
discussion of rock climbing, ice climbing and mountain- 
eering for the UK. The established group, rec.climbing, 
continues to provide a forum for discussing climbing 
throughout the World, although this tends to be 
dominated by America. 

Anyone with an Internet connection can post messages 
to uk.rec.climbing and anyone can reply. You don’t even 
need to be a climber; ramblers and hill walkers are 
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welcome to join in the fun, and if sufficient demand is 
demonstrated maybe one day they will establish their own 
group. If you don’t have an Internet connection, then 
you will need a computer and an account with one of the 
‘service providers’. You can find adverts for these in 
various publications — try the Thursday edition of The 
Guardian or .net magazine. 

So when the wind blows and rain falls, try a spot of 
Virtual Climbing — much safer than the real thing — not 
half as much fun though! 

John Marsland 
email address: marsland@liv.ac.uk 
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Dear Sir, 


I am writing in response to your 
article published in TAC20 (pp/6- 
17), and in particular to those parts of 
same which refer directly and 
indirectly to myself and any alleged 
action instigated to prevent legal 
access to the Estate and perimeter 
shorelines. 

Your information is incorrect, 
biased and inflammatory to say the 
least and will only serve to fuel the 
opinions of those with an already 
antagonistic approach to those 
landowners such as myself whose 
responsibility it is to preserve and 
secure the land primarily for its own 
and those who rely upon it for their 
own, economic well-being. 

Life here is difficult enough to 
uphold these principles and to ensure 
the interest of the many many other 
parties who wish to benefit and 
enjoy its amenities without such 
“prattish” statements and bigoted 
rhetoric from someone who looks 
only for negatives and ignores the 
positives. 

I write to offer the author an oppor- 
tunity to meet me and discuss my 
position and to benefit from a guided 
tour of all walking routes, most of 
which benefit from recently erected 
access stiles. After much co-operation 
with SNH, Highland Regional 
Council, Lochaber Council, various 
schools, universities, special interest 
bodies and others on the question of 
access, it is disappointing for me to 
read of false accusations such as the 
“shore fence” on the seaward side of 
Mingary Castle (note the correct 
spelling) this was in fact erected by 
the previous owners to prevent injury 
to walkers attempting to negotiate the 
sheer rock face at that point. If your 
author had taken the trouble to 
investigate further he would have 
discovered a secure stile erected to 
allow safe access to the remaining 
shoreline instead of rushing off to 
scribble a complaint instead of a 
compliment. 


I look forward to your response, 
but in the meantime would suggest it 
may be advisable to talk to those 
accused of denying access before 
printing such baseless material. 


Yours faithfully, 
John C Grisewood 
Owner, Ardnamurchan Estate 


Ed. - TAC is many things to many 
people, but will always, hopefully, 
be used as a clearing house for 
differences of opinion such as this. 
Clearly John Grisewood is well 
placed to know the situation as 
regards access on the estate, but his 
being the owner does not debar 
others, such as Dave McFadzean 
(who has a deep love of, and concern 
for, the Scottish landscape) from 
making pertinent criticisms. 
Hopefully the offer will be taken up, 
and Messrs Grisewood and 
McFadzean will meet and discuss. 
And hopefully they’ll then feed back 
through these pages their respective 
impressions. Meanwhile, if any other 
readers have anything to contribute 
on this, please do write in. 


Readers of the TAC20 letters page 
will recall a plea from Highland 
Toffee Magnate Rennie McOwan for 
the naming of landowners such as the 
one in the Kilpatricks who made life 
difficult for Alan Blanco and a 
Radio Five Live reporter attempting 
to “Summit Sweep” Duncolm. Thanks 
to the reader who phoned in the 
required information: that the said 
gentleman was one Donald 
Buchanan, of Cochno Hill Farm. 
Buchanan, our informant succinctly 
relates, is “well known locally for 
being quite obtuse over the years”. 


De SUS Lent Oc ws SU MIA aa oes) 
Dear TAC, 


I sadly find myself unable to take 
to the hills for my regular dose of 
freedom, as I am recovering from 
some abdominal surgery. Iam pleased 
to report however, that the latest 
issue of TAC arrived through the post 
on the morning of my admission into 
hospital and, although it didn’t take 
my mind off my forthcoming encoun- 
ter with the scalpel, it certainly 
helped. 
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As I struggled back to conscious- 
ness after the operation, it was 
comforting to see the friendly front 
cover of TAC propped up between the 
grapes and the Lucozade, but as I tried 
to focus on the fine artwork of the 
cover, I became aware of several 
objects in a container. For the first 
time, I was seeing the gall stones 
which had caused me so much grief 
over the previous six months. 

So, just what do you do with gall 
stones? I thought of having them 
made into earrings for my wife, using 
them as weights for fishing, they 
would be handy by the bedroom 
window to fling at the neighbour’s 
cat when it was digging up my 
bedding plants. The choice seemed 
endless. 


I finally opted for the environment- 
ally friendly option. I would return 
the stones to a natural habitat. A 
ceremonial scattering of the stones on 
a boulder field somewhere on a 
Scottish mountainside seemed a 
perfect way to dispose of them. 
Knowing that TAC is a publication 
read by learned and educated people 
(it is indeed - Ed.), | feel sure that one 
of your readers, if not your good self, 
would be able to advise me as to the 
most suitable boulder field. I would 
like the geological makeup of the gall 
stones to match that of the local 
stones so that future geologists, who 
may stumble across them, would not 
be faced with solving the mystery of 
their origin. 

Any suggestions? 


Yours, 
Duncan A McNab 
Dalgety Bay 


Ed. - Surely the most appropriate 
place would be in Coire nan Gall — 
the glen between Sgurr na Ciche and 
Loch Quoich? Plus it would be a rare 
hike to get there! 


Dear TAC, 


I read the article on the Donalds 
(TAC1Y, pp6-8) about the same time 
as I was reading Kidnapped to my son 
Andrew. Stevenson was obviously 
familiar with the area under 
discussion, though whether through 
direct experience or by use of OS maps 
I do not know. In the chapter, “End of 
the Flight: We Pass the Forth’, he 
refers to David Balfour and Alan 
Breck lying out on Uam Var on their 
stage between Strathire (sic) and Allan 
Water. Their walk between these two 
places, avoiding the military and 
well-used roads, would possibly have 
taken them near Uamh Bheag. The 
south-west spur of that hill is 
named Uamh Mhor, a possible 
approximation to Uam Var. 

Stevenson refers to the fugitives’ 
bivouac as being “in a heather bush”, 
whereas TAC describes Uamh Bheag 
as being grassy. It is always possible 
that RLS did not actually ascend the 
putative Donald himself (particularly 
as it would not have been in his copy 
of the Zables), and merely exercised 
literary licence. Further research is 
obviously required. 

Many questions are raised. If Uamh 
Bheag were to be accepted as a 
Donald, it would be the only one 
mentioned in Kidnapped (a couple 
of Munros are referred to). I don’t 
know if Donalds, Munros etc are 
mentioned elsewhere in RLS’s works, 
but no doubt someone could find 
time to check on this. The literary 
interest could be overwhelming. 


Regards, 
Des Rubens 
Edinburgh 


Ed. - Coincidentally, Rennie 
McOwan (again!) has an article on 
the Kidnapped flight in the current 
(Dec ’94) Scots Magazine. He states 
there to be no evidence of Stevenson 
having ever climbed Uamh Bheag. 


Eis eee eS eT 
Dear TAC, 


Ina fit of madness I sent off for a BMC 
T-shirt, which lists all the Munros, 
with heights in feet. I was surprised 
to find that Ben Nevis has grown three 
feet to 4409 feet. I haven’t checked 
all the rest, but assume that there will 
be other discrepancies. 


Presumably now we ve abandoned 
imperial heights on maps we simply 
derive them from scratch by multi- 
plying the metric height in metres 
by 3.28 and rounding up, as seems to 
have been done in this case (and, I 
subsequently note, in Mr McNeish’s 
little almanac). 


Regards, 
Mike Allcock 
Nottinghalbion 


Ed. - Oddly, Blanco and I had 
discussed this very topic just days 
before Mike’s letter arrived. Nevis is 
indeed 4409ft, and research into 
other famous-but-spurious imperial 
heights will hopefully follow in a 
future TAC. 


Prete Blea iTS Sak a ees) 
Dear TAC, 


I have been reading your mag for a 
number of years and I note acommon 
theme of football/walking duality — 
perhaps also reflecting the number of 
quack physicists regularly putting 
pen to paper. 

I feel that there is a large flaw in 
this duality argument, namely, that if 
Berwick Rangers are allowed to play 
in the Scottish League, then why is 
The Cheviot not granted Corbett 
status? After all, it is closer to the 
Border than is Berwick. 


Regards, 
Roy Turnbull 
Edinburgh 


Ed. - As I think I’ve said in these 
pages before, it will be a great day 
when Berwick win the Scottish cup 
and Gretna (who had a brief giant- 
killing run last year) win the Albion 
cup. They might even get to play each 
other in Europe! 


(ES Tee a Eee 
Dear TAC, 


By way of payment for the latest two 
issues of TAC I enclose two 
specimens of an increasingly rare and 
threatened species, the Scottish 
pound note (Quiddus Scotticus). 
These were found in a rather 
emaciated condition on the lower 
slopes of Am Faochagach, and had to 
be rescued from the deep heather 
where they were struggling to survive. 
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I believe the pound note has 
already become extinct in many 
areas of Scotland. One particular area 
of concern recently has been Glen 
Feshie, where none have been sighted 
for some time, but where the land- 
owner has proposed to reintroduce 
several million of the species. This is 
undoubtedly overpopulation, and an 
influx of pounds on this scale can 
only lead to severe degradation, as 
they form wide tracks up the hillside 
and forage for food. Indeed, in these 
numbers they may even have to be 
fenced in, and farmed as a cash crop. 
A small, sustainable colony, cared for 
by the RSPB, would have been far 
preferable. 


Yours, 
David Summers 
Inverness 


oo 


THE 1504 ml 


Anent “Bruckner’s 5th / Bruach na 
Frithe” (TAC19, p3), there is no need 
to invent spurious statistics about 
Anton Bruckner. Like Munrobaggers, 
he was quite barking enough. Eg — 
he suffered from numeromania — 
every bar in his scores had to be 
numbered (there are 1504 in his Sth); 
every statue in the park had to be 
counted; every leaf on the tree... QED. 


Yours aye, 
Eric Rice 
RSAMD 
Glasgow 


PS - Since I displayed the advert for 
the Bolt-On™ Fracture Repair Kit on 
the door of my office, I have been 
pestered by students asking where 
they can buy it. I send them across 
the road to Boots the Chemist. 
Incidentally, if Boots would stock 
TAC, it would save me walking to 
Nevisport, Sauchichall St every three 
months! 


‘‘Meet me down 
by the pylons...” 
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As the Superquarry debate drags on, TAC looks 
ahead to the next high profile environmental 
controversy — the electricity pylons in Ayrshire. Here 
the issues are even more complicated, as the very 
subject of electromagnetic radiation (EMR) is so 
poorly understood. TAC enlisted the help of 
Professor Perkin Warbeck to differentiate the field 
vectors: 
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The Ayrshire pylon debate has two prongs to its trident. 
There are those who argue the string of pylons will 
deface the landscape, and there are those who insist the 
EMR will give everyone cancer. As the former argument 
rests on the hypothesis that Ayrshire has some scenic 
value in the first place, | shall not concern myself with it. 

The subject of EMR however is very close to my heart. First — a bit of basic science. Many modern phenomena 
we take for granted such as light, TV, radio, crop circles etc are electromagnetic. What makes them all different is the 
frequency of the radiation. Gamma rays are at the very high frequency end of the spectrum, light rays less so and 
radio waves somewhat lower. Frequency is the number of oscillations per second and is measured in Hertz. (Aren’t 
they car hire people? - Ed.) For example, a dance combo like M People might claim their new waxing has 180 bpm or 
beats per minute. This could equally be described as 3Hz. The frequency of verbs occurring in the band’s lyrics must 
be about 0.001 Hz, but hey, this is dance music. If you want allusions to DH Lawrence, go and listen to Pat Kane. 
Hertz took over from the old unit kilocycles per second, which you may still hear from old buffers who lament the 
“new fangled transistors”. What | would like to ask these old gits is, “If valves were so bleedin’ marvellous, how come 
they don’t make 20,000 quid hi-fi amplifiers out of them?” Unfortunately, they do, so | don't. 

In general, the higher the frequency, the more chance EMR has of doing you damage; much the same as if a 
homicidal maniac was attacking you with a raspberry — tinned or fresh. The more blows from the fruit per second, 
the more damage. The national grid uses electricity at 5|0Hz. Most people are familiar with the sound of 50Hz. You 
may have been at a rock concert and heard an annoying buzzing sound coming from the loudspeakers. If it was a New 
Order concert, then probably the gig had started, but otherwise it was probably 50Hz pickup or mains hum. 50Hz 
is a low frequency, and traditionally has been assumed to be harmless. Our homes are full of electricity at 5|0Hz and 
it has never done any of us any harm, apart from those who spend three hours on a Saturday evening following Noel 
with Cilla and Casualty. 

So why are all these woolly hatted loonies up in arms in Ayrshire? Well, one big difference is that the electricity will 
be up in the.air. Suspended from giant pylons. EMR is transmitted by what we scientists call photons, and these will 
speed up under gravity so that by the time they hit you on the head they will be going as fast as a cricket ball. You may 
well ask “Well, what about the sun's photons, since they start ninety million miles above us?” Good point. This is why 
so much fuss is made of the ozone layer. The ozone layer is a kind of crash helmet for Mother Earth. It absorbs the 
sun’s photons and slows them down to walking pace. The woolly hats want the cables buried underground, where 
precious few photons would escape the pull of gravity and most would go beetling off to Australia to give Kylie a few 
more freckles. 

Much of the worry over EMR comes from some experiments performed on rats, where after huge amounts of EMR 
they were less skilled at finding their way round mazes. This may be a reason not to have pylons in Crete, but | can’t 
recall any labyrinths in Cumnock. On the other hand, some of the injuries sustained in junior football in Rabbie’s 
country would back up the hypothesis of a large horned animal rampaging around the pitch. 

A final word about units. When the woolly hats go measuring EMR, you might hear such phrases as “underneath 
the pylon we measured a field of eight nano-Teslas”. This perhaps sounds frightening, especially if subliminal images 
of Hiroshima are used by unscrupulous documentary makers. To scientists, however, the Tesla is an old friend. It 
measures magnetic field strength, and a field of one Tesla would indeed be a bit of a brute. It would rip the zimmer 
from an old fogey’s hands as they wandered under the pylon. Or reduce a Lada to walking pace. But the prefix nano- 
means 10° in scientific notation. In layperson’s terms: one millionth of a millionth of a millionth of a Tesla. Now, can 
you really imagine that giving anyone cancer? 
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